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W. & 4}. Sloane-Library in John Sloane’s N. Y. home. In 1843, Wm. Sloane, 
in partnership with Schoonmaker started in business specializing in carpets and 
floor oilcloth. The partnership terminated in 1846 and tn 1852 Mr. Sloane’s brother, 
John, joined the firm, and W. & J. Sloane came into existence. Several sons later 
entered the business and the concern gradually expanded to its present proportions. 
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AFTER 
FIFTY YEARS 


Interior 
Pecorator 


HANGE is the only predictable thing in life. When we 
UF started the publication of an upholstery and decoration 

magazine, fifty years ago, the “interior decorator” of 
that era was classed as an “Upholsterer.” True there were 
a few firms in the large cities that did decorating work as we 
know it today, but they were extremely searce. Most of them 
were founded by energetic shrewd salesmen with a taste for 
good design and a flare of originality. It was many a year 
ere these pioneers, and those that came after them, were generally 
known as “Interior Decorators.” 

Those days—design meant French, Italian, or perhaps English 
or, to be exotic, Oriental. About 1896 we commenced publishing 
a series of articles on chronological period designs, later put out 
in book form. It was one of the first volumes of its kind and 
became the basis of many a course on decoration. 

Furniture—ah—the brass and enamel iron bed was just 
budding. In fact, one Brooklyn store sold nearly 3,000 of 
them in one day while junk dealers were paid to relieve the 
household of the wooden ones. Also, consider the delicate gilt 
parlor furniture—often we advocated the more practical type. 

Fabrics—only the most expensive were used regardless of 
their appropriateness and were practically all imported. One 
head decorator resigned because the firm severely criticised his 
use of a $1.50 in a boudoir instead of their $7.50 silk plush. 

Today—we are living in a thrilling and complex era of 
evolution. Interior decoration has become a highly specialized 
career dedicated to creating fine practical homes for entirely 
new living conditions. The decorator has at his disposal an in- 
creasing array of decorative materials unknown 25 years ago. 

Future—who knows—but the well equipped and competent 
interior decorator looks to the future with high optimism— 
new fields to conquer, new materials to use, and new generations 
for whom to plan. Yes, the only predictable thing is change. 

—Wm. M. Lawton, President. 
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Cartoon for the Orr Memorial window, Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, as designed by Lows C. Taffany. 


STYLES 


OF 183838 


By Louis Kilmarx, A.I.D. 


Is 1888 the business of interior deco- 
ration and furnishings was carried on 
by some twelve first-class firms and an 
equal number of lesser import. The 
larger firms were well established and 
highly organized, occupied pretentious 
buildings in prominent thoroughfares 


with showrooms, drafting rooms, 
studios, woodworking factories, and 
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shops for the execution of all types of 
furniture and furnishings. Some of 
these had foreign connections and 
made large importations of furniture, 
fabrics, carpets and wall papers. These 
firms were for the most part of French 
and German extraction, although there 
were two of American-English origin. 

There were no decorators, as we 





would. term them today. The business 
was secured by experienced salesmen. 
Plans were developed by the designing 
staff and the work departmentalized 
and supervised by foremen and execu- 
tive heads of departments. It was 
largely team work and presented slight 
opportunity for personal distinction. 
The business was carried on frankly 
for profit as a commercial enterprise 
on a fairly large scale. 

The important firms catered almost 
exclusively to the wealthy. They fur- 
nished the palatial houses in New York 
and other large cities and the man- 
sions in Newport, Bar Harbor, and 
Lenox. They cooperated closely with 
the leading architects. 

Home owners in the middle and 
lower income brackets did not employ 
first-class decorators. They dealt with 
the retail furniture stores which 


carried large stocks of well made but 
poorly designed commercial furniture. 
The important carpet houses carried 


upholstery fabrics and had curtain de- 
partments. 

Small decorators, operating with 
little capital and no stock, were prac- 
tically unknown. Occasionally a sales- 
man out of a job tried for some busi- 
ness from his following in the old 
firm, but without much success. They 
had few facilities for carrying on, and 
little support from the wholesale trade. 

For in those days it was very difficult 
for decorators to secure a start in 
business as too much was required 
and expected of them. Architects and 
owners were loathe to patronize new 
firms without established reputation, 
ample capital and production facili- 
ties. 

Young designers and ambitious 
salesmen were handicapped in secur- 


ing an adequate education. There were 
no studios or schools of decorative de- 
sign, such as exist today. Consequent- 
ly training could only be secured by 
apprenticeship in the established firms. 
There was very little literature on the 
Decorative Arts and no short cuts 
available, which made advancement 
slow and tedious. 

In the 1880 decade, with few excep- 
tions, there were no apartment houses 
for the wealthy, no women decorators, 
no architectural decorators, no English 
antiquarian decorators, no wholesale 
fabric houses with showrooms for re- 
tail customers, no wholesale furniture 
houses with showrooms for decorators’ 
clients, no schools for the study of In- 
terior Decoration, no department store 
decorators, and very few antique deal- 
ers. 

In New York City the decorative 
firms established before 1888 and still 
in business are: A. H. Davenport, 
merged with Irving Casson & Co., 
Boston; Hayden & Co., business con- 
tinued but none of original organiza- 
tion living; Herts Bros., 1846, B. Rus- 
sell Herts, a grandson, operating un- 
der own name as a decorator; Theo. 
Hofstatter & Co., only firm doing busi- 
ness with part of original personnel— 
Louis Kilmarx, 1885, Helwig Schier, 
1889, and with same type of organiza- 
tion; A. Kimbel & Son, 1851, business 
continued by grandson of founder; 
J. P. McHugh & Co., Jas. 8. McHugh, 
a grandson, carrying on under own 
name as decorator and contractor. 

Other New York decorating firms 
since gone out of business are: Allard, 
Associated Artists, Duncan & Johns- 
ton, Georges A. Glaenzer, Herter 
Bros., D. 8. Hess & Co., H. F. Huber 
& Bro., A. Lowenbein’s Sons, Mar- 
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Bedroom from the John D. Rockefeller home now exhibited in 
the Museum of the City of N. Y. An excellent example of the 
Eastlake style popular in the Eighties. 


eotte, A. Neuman & Co., Pottier & 
Stymus, Roux, Schastey, Tiffany Glass 
Co., and Watson of London. 

Coneerns handling carpets, fabrics 
and curtains were: W. & J. Sloane, 
Arnold Constable & Co., Sheppard 
Kapp & Co., Lord & Taylor, A. T. 
Stewart and B. Altman & Co. 

Some of the firms doing decorating 
in other parts of the country that are 
still in business are: The Chapman 
Decorative Co., 1848, Philadelphia; 
The Valiants, Ine., 1874, Baltimore; 
J. A. Colby & Sons, 1866, Joseph F. 
Sturdy, Inc., 1878, and W. P. Nelson 
Co., 1856, Chicago; Lindsay & Mor- 
gan Co., Savannah, Ga.; and G. W. 
Richardson, Syracuse. 


There was practically no change in 
style and very little development of 


trend in the 1880 decade. The Vic- 
torian Era had about run its course, 
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but many of the forms and the general 
style was still in use. This’ was fol- 
lowed in the middle Seventies by the 
Eastlake style which was in vogue 
until the middle Eighties. 

Founded by George Eastlake, an 
English designer, the Eastlake style 
expressed great richness in woods, 
coloring, and ornament. Woods used 
were usually ebony, mahogany and 
rosewood with delicate ornament in 
mother-of-pearl and open grillework 
sometimes studded with glass. Ceilings 
were completely covered with small 
geometric designs in color and walls 
hung with damask in similar design. 
The two rooms from the John D. 
Rockefeller house, now exhibited in the 
Museum of the City of New York, are 
fine examples of this style. The bed- 
room is illustrated herewith. 

The prevailing (Turn to page 67) 





RETROSPECTION OF 
A DECORATOR 


By Wm. A. Kimbel 


A REVIEW of the development of interior decoration in this 
country through the past fifty years or more can only lead to a 
feeling of amazement at the extent of progress made thus far. 
Advancement toward higher standards has been very constant not 
only from the public’s approach to this essential element in their 
lives but also the decorator’s recognition of his own obligation in 
providing the training and experience necessary in this exacting 
profession. 

The practice of interior decoration in its many phases and ap- 
plications in the older countries of the world has, of course, 
been recognized as an essential art through many centuries. In 
this country of comparative immaturity it was only natural that 
this art, as all other arts, should find its inception in an immature 
conception. Just as the undeveloped mind of a child finds its 
early inspiration in copying the activities of its elders, so in 
this country we reflected the insecurity which we felt in our own 
experience and abilities through a resort to.copying the accom- 
plishment and creations of those who had gone before. 


Above, a rare jewel of the past century—amarenth bedstead exhibited 
by Pottier & Stymus at the Centennial Art Furniture display in 1876. 
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A sketch of a drawing room by Kimbel & Cabus in simple and severe 
style of the latter quarter of the XIX Century. 


There was safety in finding our inspirations in the documentary 
evidence established by the experience of others. It required 
courage and self-confidence to diseard the experience of others 
and to venture along the untrod path of creative initiative, a 


courage and self-confidence which could only come with maturity. 
Today we see real evidence of that developing maturity; but it 
has only come after a struggle through many inevitable phases 
symptomatic of juvenile years. 

In reviewing the development of interior decoration in this 
country it is not my purpose to go back to those Colonial designers 
who so ably interpreted our early architecture and interiors which 
found their inspiration in England. As this retrospection is 
prompted by the fiftieth anniversary of this publication, which 
has played so important a role in promoting higher standards 
in our profession, my review and comments will only go back to 
that time in the latter half of the past century when interior 
decoration in the United States was established as a recognized 
business. 

I believe I am right in the impression that the practice of 
interior decoration in this country originally began as a by-product 
of the business of merchandising home furnishings. In order to 
do, what I understand they call in merchandise circles, “move” 
their stock, these merchants supplied as free service, interior 
plans and sketches showing the client in visual form how certain 
pieces taken from stock would look when in place. (I am, of 
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course, referring back to the period of 1850-1880.) I know. that 
my own firm, which I believe has the distinction of being one 
of the oldest decorating firms in America, was originally founded 
by my grandfather as a furniture store in 1851 with a correlated 
department of interior decoration. 

In those days, contrary to current practice, the so-called deco- 
rator limited his sales almost exclusively to his own stock. While 
that today would hardly be considered ethical practice, it must be 
borne in mind that the sources of supply then were restricted to a 
very limited group of fabric and furniture houses and that the 
decorator had to depend on his own importations and creations in 
order to supply anything original or distinctive. From our records 
I would gather that in the early days in New York, there were only 
half a dozen recognized firms in our field, and to these establish- 
ments was entrusted the completion of practically all of the fine 
residences then erected. It becomes rather depressing to reflect on 
the number of casualties among these pioneers. 

We today are inclined to smile at the remnants still remaining of 
the work of that day, but while smiling we should temper our judg- 
ment with the realization that future generations may, in their turn, 
find reason for justified amusement in our so called period rooms 
of the recent past or even in the more current creations justified by 
the all-inclusive term of “modernistic.” (Turn to page 60) 


The 1876 Centennial display by Messrs. Kimbel & Cabus, now A. 
Kimbel & Son, Inc. 











CHICAGO IN THE EIGHTIES 


By D. Lorraine Yerkes, A. I. D. 


Ox: realizes what a young profes- 
sion interior decorating really is when 
one begins to tabulate the firms in 
business fifty years ago. In Chicago, 
there were only a few firms practicing 
at that time and today there are but 
three of these still active. The Dean of 
them all is Joseph F. Sturdy of Joseph 
¥. Sturdy, Incorporated. There are 
two other firms who are doing decorat- 
ing today who did not practice deco- 
rating at the beginning of their estab- 
lishment. These are the John A. 
Colby Company, which was organized 
as a furniture manufacturer and re- 
tailer, and the W. P. Nelson Company, 
founded as a painting concern. 


Business was done on an entirely 
different basis then than it is today 


and quality was stressed rather than 
price. When a residence or public 
building was being erected, the archi- 
tect called in a competent interior de- 
signer to complete the interiors. This 
interior designer would design the 
color scheme, the murals, the furniture, 
the draperies, the rugs, ete., and his 
drawings and sketches were as detailed 
as those of the arehitect. Everything 
was done on a contract basis—a com- 
plete price was estimated upon for the 
entire job, with nothing itemized as it 
is today. 

Woodwork which was enamelled 
would be given twelve coats of paint, 
with each coat hand-rubbed, as com- 
pared to the four the average interior 
job calls for today. The workmen had 
served a rigouous apprenticeship 
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which made them skilled and con- 
scientious mechanics with pride in 
their work. All the furniture was 
either custom built or imported from 
England or the Continent. The fabrics 
were also imported, and the rugs 
would be either fine Orientals or hand- 
tufted Austrian ones of special de- 
sign. The general feeling tended to be 
rich and somewhat heavy, with au- 
thenticity more striven for than or- 
iginality. 

In the 80’s, the prominent interior 
designers and decorators were P. M. 
Alminni, F. N. Atwood, who came 
from Boston and who has been called 
the real father of the crowd who took 
up decorating in Chicago, Crossman & 
Lee, Mitchell & Hallbach, Louis Millet, 
who worked closely with Louis Sulli- 
van, and Frank Linden. Many of 
these names are unknown to the pres- 
ent generation of decorators, who have 
been active only within the past twen- 
ty or thirty years, but in the Golden 
80’s they were names well known as the 
best interior decorators of the day. 


The first woman decorator in Chi- 
cago was Miss Alice Neal, who came 
from New York in the early 80’s. She 
was evidently a woman of great per- 
sonal charm and magnetism, and the 
men who were her competitors then 
speak of her today with much respect 
and admiration. Miss Neal retired 
from Chicago a good many years ago 
but she is still vividly remembered. 
She was responsible for much impor- 
tant residential work in Chicago. 





LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


FRANK W. RICHARDSON 
Chairman Board of Governors, 

It is apparent to me that the decora- 
tor has found an established place in 
the general operation of trade so far 
as it relates to the making of com- 
fortable and beautiful places for liv- 
ing. I see no probability in the near 
future that the public would obtain 
desired results or a more economical 
plan than is now in operation. Though 
no statistics are at hand, it is my be- 
lief that an increasing proportion of 
the people of America are relying upon 
decorators as the most efficient means 
of supplying fine home furnishings. 
On the other hand, I think the decora- 
tors have become (Turn to page 56) 


WALTER JOHNSON 
President N. Y. Chapter A. F. D. 


Personally, I feel optimistic about 
the future of decoration in this coun- 
try. My experience is that the general 
public is only just beginning to be- 
come decoration conscious. They are 
beginning to realize the importance of 
spending time and thought on the in- 
terior of their homes and offices. The 
specialist who is best able to help the 
individual with this idea to achieve 
suecess for himself has a future un- 
doubtedly. 

The field of Interior Decoration 
cannot be the sort of career a decora- 
tor entered 25 years ago. Times have 
changed—and so has the public. Pub- 
lie taste has advanced—the decorator 
must be technically trained as well as 
be experienced. Perhaps there is 
somewhat less today of houses on the 
grand seale being (Turn to page 56) 


GERTRUDE GHEEN ROBINSON, 
A. I. D. President Decorators 
Club 


Now that the mists of uncertainty 
have partially cleared and we know 
that the contemporary movement in 
architecture and interior design has 
come to stay and that the best in his- 
toric furniture and decoration will al- 
ways have its place we can look for- 
ward to the future development as it 
fits in with our life of today and also 
be sure that if those who prefer the 
traditional are not too hide-bound, they 
can have the distinction and aroma of 
the past in a modern background, with 
a fresh interpretation of old forms 
through the medium of new materials 
developed by our (Turn to page 58) 


EMMA B. HOPKINS, A. I. D. 


Chairman Speaker’s Committee 
Decorators Club 


The future of the decorator rests 
squarely in his own hands. It means 
a readjustment of ideas and approach, 
a willingness to change with the de- 
mands of the times. Wealth has dis- 
sipated and today the decorator must 
be prepared to plan for the many, in- 
stead of assisting the few. 

There is a great opportunity for the 
decorator who will work on a progres- 
sive plan. The first year, the practical 
side, just the bare essentials, then a 
progressive development without de- 
stroying the original picture. This 
permits of a compromise in expendi- 
ture and the gradual acquisition of fine 
permanent decorative furnishings. 

A continually broadening scope of 
decorative activity is essential. The 
furnishing of (Turn to page 58) 
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GEMS FROM THE FIRST ISSUE 





Sy is really surprising how much 
illiterate, illogical jargon about 
decoration finds its way into the daily 
press. The sweet school-girl-graduate- 
scribbler has no more hesitation to in- 
terlard her sonnet effusions with pro- 
nunciamento and proclamation on in- 
terior decoration than does the horse 
reporter, who, with “full sanction and 
by assignment of the editor,” drops his 
tips on “favorites” to “do” a “five 
o’clock tea.” What in the world does 
Maud Redingote, whose opinion is ad- 
missible on a Madame Louise hat or a 
Felix gown, understand about the 
great unaccountable and _- continually 
varying demands of the 14,000,000 
adult purchasers of house-furnishings 
in this country? I’ve studied the sub- 
ject daily for the past ten years, but 
I’m free to confess an utter ignorance 
of what demands “the morrow will 
bring forth,” such and so varied are 
the tastes of men. 

I admit that the Miss Primps of the 
daily press have their usefulness — 
but as reporters merely — records of 
the demand and consumption of things 
decorative and that only. But when it 
comes to the following announcement 
of a Paris correspondent, in a recent 
issue of the New York World, 1 pro- 
test : 

“Curtains and draperies of various 
kinds are no longer in use. Songsters 
and musicians in our leading houses 

object to these muf- 
flers of sound, and 
laws of hygiene also 
demand their exter- 
mination.” — C.R.C. 


“Of All The Times In All 
The Year" 


fy all the times in all the year 
this is the most appropriate to 
commemorate, by some enduring re- 
minder to those whose thoughts we 
wish to occupy. Of all the gifts in 
all the world none can excel a hand- 
somely finished nickle-plated Bissell 
carpet sweeper—so handsome, so use- 
ful, so unique, so constantly a re- 
minder of the giver, so continually a 
relief from labor, and a source of ad- 
miration. The above remarks we re- 
spectfully dedicate to our many 
patrons in the carpet and upholstery 
trade who carry stock of our line of 
popular carpet sweepers, and to those 
who are looking for small goods at 
this season of the year. 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Style Highlights of 1888 


OME of the holiday goods shown 
by Robert S. Gould & Co. indi- 
cate very largely the drift of decora- 
tive taste. Brass tables, easels, has- 
socks with horn legs, umbrella-stands, 
and many other articles of fancy 
brass-ware, are shown in a variety of 
designs and in- 
genuity of con- 
struction which is 
quite confusing. 
They fully realize 
the necessity of 
continually sup- 
plying their stock 
with new patterns. 
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Something About Lamps 


OME of the most unique lamps 
S brought out this fall are made of 
bisque, the workable nature of the ma- 
terial resulting in many odd shapes. 
If there is one craze in lamp decora- 
tion which prevails above another it is 
the peculiar mania for artificial flowers 
as ornaments. A lamp shade of any 
description, porcelain, silver or glass, 
is given color and warmth by a mass 
of huge red or yellow roses — art 
flowers which you can with difficulty 
distinguish from real blossoms—sus- 
pended against its side. 

The high piano lamp, for the most 
part, elaborates last year’s designs. A 
favorite shade for them is a spreading 
parasol of green cock’s plumes on 
which perch two or three blackbirds. 


Tlews of the Month 


REDERICK SCHUMMACHER, 

manager of Passavant & Co.’s up- 
holstery department, was in San Fran- 
cisco last week. 


ne yee & MILLER’S NOVEL- 
TIES are particularly bright and 
pleasing this season, and they will un- 
doubtedly have big sales. 


CURTAIN brocade of mixed 

purple silk and maize-colored 
glass was shown at the Great Exhibi- 
tion and at the Paris Exposition in 
1878. A bonnet made entirely of glass 
proved quite an attraction. A glass- 
spinning stall at several late exhibi- 
tions has served to familiarize the pub- 
lie with the simple process by which 
glass ean be drawn out into the finest 
threads, so flexible that they can be 


made up into articles of everyday 
wear. 


“WELL, YES—DON’T YOU?” 


IS THE AIR WITH SUBTLE STRAIN; 
SOFTLY, SWEETLY SIGHS THE MAIDEN, 
DROOPS HER EYES AND SIGHS AGAIN, 


ney SWEETLY, GENTLY LADEN 


CHARMING, WILLFUL, SO COQUETTISH, 
YET WITHAL A HAUGHTY AIR, 

HOLDING ME WITH ANGEL FETISH, 
SPELLBOUND 'NEATH ‘THE PORTIBRE, 


TILL, WHEN QUITE UPON THE BRINK OF 
SOMETHING ‘KIN TO DESPERATION, 

SHE OBSERVED: “WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 
HOME ART AND ART DECORATION?” 


“WELL, I LIKE AN ARM-CHAIR,” SAID I, 
“SNUG ENOUGH FOR, SAY JUST Two, 
GUESS I'LL GET ONE WHEN I WED, I 
THINK I'LL NEED ONE THEN, DON’T You?” 


THEN MY HEART BEGAN TO SINK LOW, 
FOR I FELT I’'‘0 MADE A MESS; 

“BUT,” SAID SHE, "COME, DON’T YOU THINK, THOUGH, 
CURTAINS HAVE THEIR USEFULNESS?” 


c.R.C. 
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ENTRE NOUS 


BY IMPERTINAX 


(White House Please 
Tues. Dee., 30. Out late last 
night. Slept through alarm and didn’t 
arrive at office until 11 o’clock feeling 
something terrible. Decided to take it 
out on the interior decorators so wove 
up Madison and shimmered along 57th 
seeking whom I might devour. Dropped 
in on the most malicious person in the 
trade and dished everyone else like 
fury for a solid hour. Feeling some- 
what improved, scuttled back to office 
to keep an appointment with rich 
nobleman who had promised to buy me 
a spot of lunch. R. N. had already 
been there and left a message stand- 
ing me up. (Place not your faith in 
barons, girls. They might have coro- 
but certainly lack kind 
hearts.) Down in the dumps once more 
waddled out and bought self lunch. 
Called on tailor and found suit not 
ready. Temper unimproved walked 
down Madison and discovered why in- 
terior decorators are always disap- 
pointing customers, viz: they spend 
practically all winter watching new 
rotary snow machines operating be- 
tween 53rd and 54th thereby blocking 
the sidewalk for quality folk and white 
people. Growled and groused about 
office until four. Went to preview at 
Decorators’ Club. Preview not ready. 
Was looked at askance and not offered 
either tea or sherry. Galloped out in 


My Day 
Copy) 


nets 


they 


low dudgeon, climbed into my canopy 
top sociable and drove over to preview 


at Mrs. Cornelius Sullivan’s. Walked 
in on quite a spectacular fire caused by 
faulty spirit lamp under tea urn. 
Watched while French painters, Sene- 


gambian maids and ladies with patri- 
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cian voices flew around with wet rags 
and carried on like crazy. Here again 
no sustenance was offered me but can 
forgive in circumstances. Went to St. 
Regis and cadged drink from resident 
friend. Took same and wife to party 
to open new Elizabethan Room at 
Park Lane. English Renaissance 
whoopsed up with white plaster orna- 
ments and mirrors. Veddy nice. Got 
quite high and arrived home at 7:10 
thereby keeping a lady I’d asked to 
dinner waiting ten minutes. 

Page The Firing Squad—I view 
with alarm the increasing vogue for 
purges and tremble in anticipation of 
what will happen when it suddenly 
occurs to the A.I.D. that here is the 
draconic and long sought solution to 
their principal problem. The gutters 
of 57th Street will overflow with the 
gore of decorators who cannot show a 
Parsons’ diploma and Madison Ave. 
will be a shambles. Dear me! 

Bus Business or Bust—One of 
your craft recently gnashed his bridge- 
work (metaphorically) over the al- 
leged fact that decorators were missing 
out on the work of the ten-thousand- 
bucks-a-year boys. Another of you, 
however, instead of hair tearing and 
bosom beating has forthwith gone out 
in a very direct fashion to capture the 
bus trade as witness her posters which 
enhance the ceiling coves of the Madi- 
son Ave. Line. Possibly you may 
think that only economic whigs ride 
in the Madison Ave buses. If so you’re 
mistaken. More than one _ grand 
dowager has been spied boarding the 
Madison Avenue Mechanical Cabs in 
the Super Seventies. 





Portiolio of 
Recent Work of Old Cimers 
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Joseph §. Sturdy, Inc. — Concert hall in the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. The firm, which Mr. Sturdy now heads, was founded 
in 1878 by Abner Crossman and George P. Lee. Mr. Sturdy joined 
the company in 1884 buying out Mr. Lee’s interest in 1892, and Mr. 
Crossman’s interest in 1900. He is still active and has had in his 
employ such persons as Fred Bartlett, Jules Guerin, Ezra Winter. 
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John A. Colby & Sons — French living room. This 
firm was established in 1866 as furniture manufacturers and re- 
tailers and a few years afterwards their decorating department 
was opened with Mr. Hasselgren in charge. None of the people 

originally with the concern are with it today. 
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A. Kimbel & Son— Lounge in Alumni Room at Smith 
College. Anthony Kimbel established a decorating firm in 1851 
at Broadway and 20th St. It later became known as Kimbel 
& Cabus, moving to 5th Av. & 34th St. Upon the retirement of 
Cabus the firm became known as A. Kimbel & Son. In 1910 


they moved to 5th Av. & 40th St. and after another move to 
their present address m 1926. 
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B. Russell Herts — Foyer of N. Y. apartment. The firm was founded in 
1846 by Henry B. Herts in a building opposite the present City Hall. His two 
sons, Isaac H. and Benjamin H., later entered the business and directed it for 
some time. It is now being conducted by B. Russell Herts, son of ‘Benjamin. 


3rving & Casson Davenport (below)—Cocktail lounge in Seventh Regi- 

ment Armory. , Started in Boston over 50 years ago by A. H. Davenport, this 

firm specialized in furniture manufacturing and decorating. On the death of Mr. 

Davenport it was bought by Irving, Casson. It now has an office in N. Y. as 
well as Boston. 
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be >: icHugh, 3nc. — Georgian living room—In 1878 
Patrick McHugh started in the cotton textile business. His son, 
Joseph J. McHugh, joined him in 1880 and they sold upholster- 
ers’ supplies. In 1882 Joseph established business under his own 
name and imported decorative furnishings. In 1900 Jas. Slater 
McHugh joined his father in business and the firm continues 

under his name. 
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The Hayden Co. — Interior in the manner of the Brothers 
Adam. This firm was founded in Rochester, N. Y., in 1846 by 
Jas. H: Hayden. They manufactured and sold fine furniture 
and did interior decoration. In 1882 they opened in N. Y. at 
33rd St. & Broadway and gradually moved further uptown until 

locating at their present address, 52 E. 57th St. 
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Living room with 
glazed tile fireplace, 
oak bookcases and 
wood trim of distinct 
Mission type popular 
in the Gay Nineties. 


1890 GOES MODERN 


By Amelia Leavitt Hill 


R.. UVENATING the out moded home 
which has not yet fallen into the an- 
tique category is a difficult task. The 
stimulus of what may be done with 
some cherished accessory enriched with 
the skill of early days is lacking, and 
we are confronted with drab and passe 
surroundings which possess little in- 
spiration. Then again, many of these 
accessories seem too good to discard, 
though their 1890-ness may ery aloud 
to Heaven. It is almost impossible to 
withstand the temptation to let some 
of them remain, even though we know 
that they may wreck our whole mod- 
ernizing plan. But if one dares to cut 
the Gordian knot which binds us to 
the not-too-distant past, a wonderful 
improvement is seen at once. While 
nothing should persuade us to deal 
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harshly with the fine antique, there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the mode of 
forty years ago, which may well be 
replaced by the more vivid interest of 
today. 

Such a transformation was recently 
accomplished by Wm. Wachsman of 
Chicago in a home which, spacious and 
inviting in many ways, definitely bore 
the out-of-date stamp. Little destruc- 
tion was wrought, but a definite plan 
eliminated inappropriate elements 
ruthlessly, and the proper use of a 
modern constructive principle worked 
wonders. 

The living room, when first attacked, 
was questionably adorned with oak 
trim and a glazed tile fireplace dis- 
tinetly of the mission period, flanked 
by bookcases, having glass doors. Com- 





fortable, of course, but comfort may 
well be combined with modernity — 
and, as the author of a recent “best 
seller” wisely besought in this connec- 
tion—“Do have that smart look!” 

To gain this end the bookcases were 
removed and the woodwork painted, 
thus giving a fresh atmosphere. But 
even before this was done, a positive 
modern touch was added — a built-out 
chimney breast in wall board, extend- 
ing to the ceiling. This did not, of 
course, affect the flue, which remained 
in its original position. It permitted, 
however, directly above the fireplace 
opening, the insertion of a circular 
niche in the chimney breast, which was 
illuminated indirectly and backed with 
mirror glass, and in which was placed 
a Modernist animal figure. Mirror 
glass also replaced the glazed tile fac- 
ing of the fireplace, but the hearth was 
left unchanged. 


The color scheme of this room was 
a restful one. The walls of cinnamon 
color contrasted pleasantly with a 
dado, chimney breast and woodwork 
of oyster white. The rug was gray, 
and the window draperies off-white, 
thus reflecting as much light as possi- 
ble. Color was further added by up- 
holstery fabrics in royal blues and 
grays. 

But where, you may ask, is the new 
home of the books, thus rudely torn 
from their snug nest beside the fire? 
The answer is, in a nutshell, a sum- 
mary of the difference between our old 
method of life and the modern one— 
the one lived as far as possible away 
from the open air and the other lived 
as far as possible in it. It was the 
sunroom rather than the hearthstone, 
which offered this library a refuge, 
and that with very little alteration. 

The old-fashioned narrow windows 


The Gay Nineties living room completely transformed by making a few architectural 
changes and introducing smart colorings in furnishings. 




















Right and below, a 
complete metamor- 
bhosis is clearly evi- 
dent in the re-styl- 
ing of the dining 
room. Chromium 
banding, indirect 
lighting, and new 
furnishings were 
largely responsible. 





of the sunroom were left unchanged, but were drawn together by built-out 
valances of light-toned aspen wood. This gave the keynote of one of the 
colors of the room, the prevailing tints being royal blue and beige. The 
beige of the aspen was repeated in the bookcases which were installed along 
the wall of the house to afford as much window space as possible. The win- 
dows themselves were equipped with pull-draperies of royal blue, matched 
to the tapes of the Venetian blinds. This color scheme was further carried 
out in the royal blue of the rug and the huge beige easy chairs on either 
side of the aspen desk. The substitution of a new electric fixture for the 
old one — which most of us might have felt would “probably do,”— completed 
the equipment of this charming room. 


The sunroom opened from the dining room. This room was, perhaps, the 
one that required most attention, both because of its outmoded lighting 





fixtures and its in- 
sidious paneling — 
again an accessory 
one hesitates to dis- 
eard because of its 
charm and its fre- 
quent adaptability. 
Both these  acces- 
sories were removed, 
however, the fixtures 
being replaced by a 
more modern one. 
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A particularly in- 
teresting treatment 
was devised for the 
once-paneled walls— 
as a matter of fact, 
still a paneled treat- 
ment, but of the 
1938 order. The new 
method consisted of 
dividing the wall 
spaces into panels 
by chromium mould- 
ings, which crossed 
the ceiling and con- 
tinued down the opposite wall. While extremely rich in effect, this chromium 
banding is not really so expensive and is one of the most attractive finishes 
yet brought us by Modern decorators. 
This chromium banding, which is available in heavy metal strips or light 
metal covering of wood strips, is very easily applied to any wall surface. 
Obviously, moulding of this kind may be used very (Turn to page 58) 


Left shows a small 
sun room which has 
been effectively 
modernized in the 
above picture. Here 
again light control 
and up-to-date ma- 
terials were success- 
om «© fully introduced. 
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SELECTED HERE AND THERE 


By Helen S. Bruno 


“The Rum Porter” one of the de- D the : ; 
lightful contemporary paintings by raperies in deep wine color photographically 
the French artist, Bernard La- reproduced, by Leize Rose Studios, from an 
motte, displayed by Richard L. old engraving of the English frigate “Tem- 


“< +” 
Sandfort, Inc. eraire’’. 
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Hand decorated French porcelain 

inkwell and jar in soft pastel 

shades. They are reproductions 

of old pieces and imported by Beth 
Weissman. 
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Lounge chair smartly upholstered in brown 
moire taffeta presented by the Dunbar Fur- 
miture Co. at the Merchandise Mart. 


Delicate hand carved gold leaf 
Hepplewhite mirror as seen at Reli- 
Charming floral bouquets in gay able Decorative Arts. 
colors on gray-blue ground pa- 
per, Thos. Strahan Co. 


Mattress of Airfoam, a material manufactured 

by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., by a liquid 

latex fluffing process. It is dustless, does not 

exude lint, 1s odorless, sag and squeek-proof as 
well as cool. 
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ACTIVITEES IN BRIEF 


Tue Seventh National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition, held at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts Oct. 27 to Nov. 20, dis- 
played some delightful examples of 
pottery, enamels ete. It is significant 
that a group of about 100 pieces has 
been chosen to represent American 
ceramie art at the Golden Gate Ex- 
position. The cireuit for the exhibition 
will be: University of Minnesota, Dec. 
1-23; University of Pittsburgh, Jan. 
2-23; Cincinnati Art Museum, Feb. 1 
to 22; Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester, March 3-24; American Ceramic 
Society, Chicago, April; Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, May 1-21; Cur- 
rier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., 
June 1-21. 


A comptete service to the decorative 
profession is offered by the Fay Car- 
pet Co., Ine. in their new Philadel- 
phia showroom at 1600 Walnut St., 
Gerard G. Horstman in charge. Their 
full line of broadlooms and rugs will 
be displayed. 


Tue $1,000 Grand Prize offered by 
the Pittsburgh Glass Institute Com- 
petition was won by Edward D. Stone 
and Carl Koch, N. Y., for the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Koch, Cam- 
bridge. 


To better serve the decorative trade, 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Ine., manu- 
facturers of period upholstered fur- 
niture, have opened a showroom on the 
6th floor of the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Tue entire building at 222 E. 46th 


St., N. Y., formerly occupied by 
Palmer & Embury, has been taken 
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over by the Bethlehem Furn. Co., Ine.. 
Extensive alterations are now in pro- 
gress and the display galleries will be 
ready about January 1st. The architec- 
tural plan calls for a series of interiors 
and highlighted groups for the ex- 
hibition of this firm’s French and 
English reproductions, bedroom suites, 
custom made upholstered furniture, 
dining room and occasional furniture. 


Arrer months of experimentation, 
Molla, Ine. announces a line of rust- 
proof wrought iron furniture. The 
new process completely metallizes the 
wrought iron with a pure zine coating 
which is guaranteed for at least 6 
years. This metallizing process, al- 
though it has been used in the indus- 
trial field, is being used now for the 
first time in furniture production. It 
is superior to the galvanizing process 
in that the welding does not affect the 
metallizing and welded joints are pro- 
tected from corrosion, Mr. Molla’s 
further claims for metallizing are: It 
produces clean welded joints, does not 
warp under heat and forms a strong 
metallic bond of zine over the iron. 


A ure of upholstered furniture, es- 
pecially designed for decorators, is be- 
ing displayed by Bartley Furniture, 
Ltd., at 665 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Tue Leipzig Trade Fair will hold its 
spring session from March 5 to 13, 
1939. It will comprise over 10,000 
exhibits of the newest products of 34 
leading industrial countries, including 
the U. S. 


T ne editor would like to locate a 
sales catalog issued by Duncan Phyfe 
about 1847. 
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THE new Canterbury line of fine upholstered 
pieces, rendered in the 18th Century influence, presents so many 
new departures in design and construction that experts have ac- 
daimed it as a major advance in contemporary furniture technique 
... and a revelation in value in the moderate-price ranges. 


THE new Canterbury line may be seen in its 
complete showing in the showrooms of *Big Rapids Furniture Co., 
Inc., 33 East 33rd St., New York. 


*Sele Factory Representatives 


Canterbury 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF FINE YPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


CUSTOM-MADE 






































The 
ONLY 
Authentic & Approved 





Colonial Williamsburg 


INCORPORATED 


Reproductions of Furniture 


are made by 


KITTINGER 


and the ONLY 
NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
Where Dealers and Dec- 


orators may see and 


purchase them is at the 


KITTINGER 
EXHIBIT 


4th Floor @ 385 Madison Avenue 


Also in CHICAGO 
631 Merchandise Mart 


A. 
Cw 





For your protection Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc. Approved Reproduc- 
tions bear this hallmark. If they do 
not bear it, they are not authorized 
reproductions. 
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Decorators are invited to visit the 
beautiful new showroom of the Hale 
Furniture Co. which now oceupies the 
entire 15th floor at 305 E. 63 rd St., 
N. Y. 


A NEw designing and consulting en- 
gineering studio has been inaugurated 
at 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, un- 
der the name of Henkel, Inc. Headed 
by Adolph A. Henkel, the company 
offers a complete service, starting with 
the design and finishing with the com- 
plete structural contracts. 

News of The A. I. D. 
Schedule of National Meetings 
Tae annual meeting of the members 
will be held in New York City com- 
mencing January 16, 1939. This will 
be merely a legal meeting for the elee- 
tion of national Board members and 
of officers. All other matters will be 
taken up at the conference to be held 
in San Francisco commencing March 
20, 1939, with headquarters at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 

Commencing September 11, 1939 
meetings will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. The March 
and September meetings are planned 
so that the members may have oppor- 
tunity while in conference to attend 
the two international expositions known 
as the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, San Francisco, and the New 
York World’s Fair 1939, Ine., N. Y. 


At The Decorators Club 


Tue winter lecture season opened 
Thursday evening, Nov. 10 at the gal- 
lery, with a talk by Mr. Ladislas 
Szeesi, who discussed the characteris- 
ties and qualities of the modern school 
of French painting. Mr. Szeesi, an art 
critic and dealer from Paris, stated 
that a real artist transposes his feel- 
ings in a subtle manner and makes no 
attempt to present a photographie re- 
production of still life or scenes. A 
mystic such as Roualt or a happy-go- 
lucky temperament such as Raoul Dufy 


SU 








DECORATORS SOURCE FOR FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 





**THORNTON"’ 


What is distinction in upholstered furniture? Good taste in design—yes—and more. 


Unseen as well as visible values: quality fillings, for example, and peerless craftsmanship. 


y Cs 
corguan urniture <o. Sne. 


FACTORY & SALESROOMS wit 40-46 WEST 25th ST.. NEW YORK 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY FURNITURE—DISTINCTIVELY TAILORED 
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Advance indications already point to an 


attendance of more than 305,000 buyers, 


executives, decorators and architects at 
the coming Spring Fairs, to be held in 
Leipzig, Germany, March 5th to 10th. The 
great majority of these men and women 
have attended Fairs in Leipzig before. 
They return each year because they know 
from experience the competitive advan- 
tages to be gained by regular attendance. 


If you've never attended the Fairs at 
Leipzig, consider these facts: 9,500 ex- 
hibitors from 34 countries display the 
latest offerings in every conceivable line. 
Your own lines are completely covered 
so that you know what's new six months 
ahead of your stay-at-home competitors. 


And don't forget, many a trend or new 
vogue has had its beginning at one of 
these Fairs. 


Let us show you how you will profit from 
a trip to Leipzig. There is no obligation. 
Just write on your business letterhead 
for Booklet No. 48. Leipzig Trade Fair, 
Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 
FOR 700 YEARS THE WORLD'S MARKET PLACE 
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will portray their mood in whatever 
subject they attempt to execute. He 
pointed out that only in submitting 
our feelings to the natural reactions 
expressed or paramount in the mind 
of the artist can the work of the mod- 
ern French school in anyway be un- 
derstood or appreciated. 

A Group of pastels and oil paintings 
by Fred Buchholz was on display from 
Nov. 21 to Dee. 7. 

Mowpay EVENING, Nov. 21, Benjamin 
Webster spoke on the subject of In- 
dustrial Design and the role it plays 
in interior decoration. Accompanying 
Mr. Webster’s interesting talk were a 
group of slides showing the work of 
several prominent designers in both 
the decorative and industrial field. 
In proof of the acceptance of con- 
temporary design in mass living, Mr. 
Webster referred to the survey made 
by “Life Magazine” recently. This 
publication employed 2 architects to 
plan a contemporary and a modern 
home well within the mass budget. 
After publication of the work of the 
two architects they sent their field men 
out to test the reaction. Their conclu- 
sions were that 40% of the preference 
was for the distinctly modern home. 
Qn Monday, December 5, Arthur 
Upham Pope gave a talk on Persian 
Art and its far-reaching influences. 
Prof. Pope displayed several fine ex- 
amples of XV Century Persian art 
that were so advanced for their ‘time 
that they had been often mistaken for 
XVIII Century European work. 


Exhibits 


Ox November a Fabric Show and a 
Floor Covering display were held. The 
fabric firms exhibiting were: E. C. 
Carter & Sons, Collins & Aikman 
Corp., Greeff Fabrics, Inc., Bertha 
Holley Studio, Johnson & Faulkner, 
Ine., H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., 
Scalamandre Silks, Inc., Stroheim & 
Romann, J. H. Thorp & Co., Ine., F. 














... this year the vogue is 


Specially 
WOVEN FABRICS 


The definite return to elegance is aptly illus- 
trated in the current demand for specially 
woven silk fabrics . . . due, undoubtedly, to the 
fact that American craftsmen are creating de- 
signs far surpassing those of Europe . . . mak- 
ing this country supreme in the world of 
textiles. 


Scalamandre Silks 
598 Madison A New ty 
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* MARTINI Inc 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 


510 EAST 73rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOMS 
TEL. REGENT 4-0878-9 
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Schumacher & Co., Steiner Studio 
Corp. Some of the floor covering ex- 
hibitors were: Fay Carpet Co., E. A, 
De Quintal, Inc., Kent-Costikyan, Me- 
Cagney Carpet Co., Michaelyan Rug 
Galleries, Aarat Rug Co., Telfeyan & 
Othen, and Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. 

Following the floor coverings show 
will be one of accessories and one of 
lamps and window appurtenances 
spaced at two week intervals. 


News from the West Coast 


Rosert L. Foster, who recently en- 
gaged in business in the Press Club 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. as con- 
sulting decorator, has enlarged his 
place of business and added to his staff 
in the person of J. A. Stewart. 


Dorotuy Wotr SHAw has opened a 
studio of interior decoration at 803 
Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif. 


Rap Sooy, formerly in business for 
himself at San Mateo, Calif., but more 
recently with William D. McCann in 
San Francisco, has returned to the 
Peninsula district and has joined the 
staff of G. E. Hathaway at San Mateo 
as interior decorator. 


Bos Reynotps has opened a studio at 
916 Main St., Vallejo, Calif., where 
a complete service is offered clients, 
from the designing of the home to the 
installation of all furnishings. 


(\ATHERINE Stites Brooks, formerly 
with the decorative studio of Gump’s, 
Honolulu, has opened a studio at 936 
Cragmont, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mopvern Decorators, Inc. has been 
incorporated at Los Angeles, Calif. 
with a capital of 1,000 shares of no 
par, by Blanche Newell and Dorothy 
Ricca. 


Tne Laurayne Furniture and Deco- 
rating Studio has been opened at Ven- 
tura, Calif., by Myron D. Praga. 








MODERN FIREPLACE OF DISTINCTION 


Part of the Otis Sectional Group 





CATALOGUE FACTORY ANDO SHOWROOM 
ON REQUEST PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 410 EAST 32 ST., NEW YORK 








FOOL-PROOF RUST PROOFING 


Molla’s Metallized Wrought Iron 


Insures Protection Against Corrosion 








Metallizing results in clean welded joints. There 
is no warping of the metal due to heat as in gal- 
vanizing. Metallizing covers the iron with a pro- 
tective coating of zinc. Joints and crevices are fully 
protected. The metallized wrought iron can be 
polished smooth and will take all paints. Metallizing 
can be applied to all smart Molla Garden Furniture. 


LOOK FOR THE “RUST PROOF” TAG! 








Write for Catalog 





Inc. 


410-416 East 32nd Street, New York Murray Hill 3-5874 
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@ READY NOW: a new booklet on 
the Mittman “Budget Groups” of 
upholstered beds — the greatest 
achievement in smart decorative 
pieces, reasonably priced to permit 
general use throughout the entire 
home. Write for your copy today. 


@ UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE: the 
trade’s outstanding array of furniture 
— in modern and period designs — 
exclusive models that have found 
such favor among decorators. 


@ Whether your problem be furniture 
or bedding — or both — come to 
Mittman for a ready and happy solu- 
tion. 


M. MITTMAN ,& CO., INC. 
316 East 53rd St., New York 


94 Portland Street Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM BUILT 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE BEDDING 
STUDIO COUCHES 
SINCE 1910 
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As interior decorating studio has been 
opened in the Trimble Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., by Frank W. Reidell. 


Auice Benper, 78 Cervantes Blvd., 
San Francisco, Calif., has succeeded 
to the interior decorative business of 
Miss Mitchell, with whom she had 
been associated. 


Rosert J. Nouan, interior decorator 
of Seattle, Wash., has opened a second 
place of business at 1658 Olive Way, 
with Frank Schraber in charge. 


Tue old-time firm of B. Pasquale 
Company, for years located at 114 
Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif., has 
moved to 656 Mission St. While this 
firm features army, navy and society 
goods, it also has lines used by the 
interior decorator. 


EF. Scuumacuer & Co. closed their 
San Francisco office November 30. The 
Pacifie Coast business will be concen- 
trated at the Los Angeles branch. 


Miss N. Trunbe tt has joined the staff 
of Marsh’s, San Francisco, Calif., as 
decorator. 


Book Reviews 


An exhaustive but interesting report 
of the progress made in all branches 
of the plastics industry during the 
past year is contained in the third an- 
nual Modern Plastics Handbook, cata- 
log and directory. This year is the 
first time that authorities from foreign 
nations have contributed brief reports 
of the progress made in their respec- 
tive countries. 

The book contains a Plastics Prop- 
erties Chart, a Directory of Trade 
Names, a Buyers Directory, and much 
additional helpful information. The 
well presented text material is ade- 
quately illustrated, and the volume 
contains 304 pages. Published by 
Breskin & Charlton, it sells for $2.00. 
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Authentic Colonial Design 
available with 12”, 14”, 16” or 
18” Convex Mirror. Burnished 
Antique Gold Finish, 


| a you find a complete 


selection of Distinctive Period 
Designs, original adaptations of the 
Traditional Theme, and new con- 
cepts in mirrors for the Contempo- 


rary Interior. 


Famous since 1858 for quality and 
style, Nonnenbacher & Co. invites 
you to see their new lines for the 


coming season. 


Nowilcii € « 


40-46 WEST 20th ST., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1858 











Oxford Reproductions 
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for its beauty, authentic- 
ity, craftsmanship and fin- 
ish—all characteristics of 


fine furniture. 
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Furniture 
Company 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR 


A DETAILED guidebook of style, bal- 
ance, color, and design, to meet the re- 
quirements of the American home and 
apartment has just been published. 
Entitled “Successful Home Furnish- 
ing” it is written by Thelma M. Bur- 
rows, former head of the Georgiana 
Studio of Design, N. Y. It discusses 
the various furnishing of the home 
and stresses inexpensive but durable 
materials. It is well illustrated and 
is published by The Manual Arts 
Press. Price $2.75. 


Looking To The Future 


Frank W. Richardson 
(Continued from page 29) 


very much more conscious of the 
necessity of faithful performance in 
the practice of their profession. They 
realize that decorating calls for higher 
qualifications and have been preparing 
themselves for a more discriminating 
demand for their services. They are 
now fulfilling their functions in a pro- 
fessional spirit and to the advantage 
of their clients while adhering to the 
prevailing plans of trade practice. I 
see no reason to believe there will be 
an important change in respect to the 
work of the decorator. 


Walter Johnson 


turned over in their entirety to a 
leading decorator to work his will. 
With this may have gone large fees 
and huge profits, the legend of which 
today sometimes rises to plague us. 

The decorator must work in har- 
mony, and on a ground of mutual re- 
spect, with the architect who is in the 
van of his profession. 

The standards of practice of in- 
terior decoration are gradually being 
raised to a professional status, offering 
a real career to the properly trained 
man or woman. Not only is the pub- 
lic acknowledging the need for this 
service but is willing to pay for it! 
Why should we not be optimistic? 
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ENGLISH RURAL is a revival of the pastoral furniture of the English countryside of two centuries ago, by the Grand 
Rapids Bookcase and Chair Company of Hastings, Michigan. There are three extensive ensembles for the living room, 
dining room and bedroom. English Rural is lighter in line and less detailed than the celebrated XVII Century CARVED 
OAK line of this manufacturer. Both exhibited in the Carved Oak Galleries, Keeler Building, Grand Rapids. 


Original ‘4 1939 Garden Furniture 


NEW and DISTINCTIVE CREATIONS 


And in addition—our exclusive and perfected NORUST finish are only a few reasons 
why Original Garden Furniture will make real profits for you during 1939. Our 
Prices? Surprisingly LOW! See the entire line at our showrooms which was formerly 
displayed by the Edith Meyer Co. 


CREATED, MANUFACTURED AND DISPLAYED BY 


ORIGINAL STUDIO IRON WORKS 


204-206 Greene St., New York City 


Our new 1939 catalogue will be ready soon. Send for it. 
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The grace of conservative 


modern is exemplified in this up-to- 
date Thonet Chesterfield style Love 
Seat—one of many outstanding 
Thonet creations for the new season. 
Thonet Upholstered Furniture enjoys 
the distinction of Leadership in 
range of Selection and beauty of 
design. All Perwod styles including 
THONET MODERN. Sold through 


the Decorative Profession exclusively. 


THONET 8&8 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Gertrude Gheen Robinson 
(Continued from page 29) 


industrial and chemical age. 

It will be not only a question of 
elimination but of transformation. The 
past is not dead but it must be re- 
vitalized and adapted to other times 
and other manners. From now on this 
thrilling development will go forward 
in proportion to our future discoveries 
and the ability and inspiration of our 
interior decorators. 


Emma B. Hopkins 


schools, universities, offices, hospitals, 
showrooms, ete., should naturally come 
into the decorator’s sphere of in- 
fluence. But to capture this work 
special training is necessary. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
future for the decorator who will 
wisely read the signs of the times. 


1890 Goes Modern 
(Continued from page 43) 


effectively on occasions like the pres- 
ent, when it is wished to add a mod- 
ern touch to an out-of-date room with 
small expenditure of money and, per- 
haps, without the services of highly 
skilled workmen. Surrounding a shel- 
lacked wallpaper panel, much such an 
effect might be obtained with it as 
was done in the present house, where 
heavy moulding was employed with a 
painted Chinese panel that is framed 
between the windows. As to the color 
scheme in the room described, the walls 
were gray save for the panel just re- 
ferred to, which was in tones of silver. 
A warm gray carpet covered the floor. 

Now for the touch which brought 
this mass of gray and silver into life 
—and into life with a crash! The 
draperies and furniture upholstery 
were brilliant emerald green, which 
was repeated in tapes-on the Venetian 
blinds and, strikingly, in the reflection 
of draperies seen in the mirror, pur- 
posely placed to reflect them. The 

















MALMO IN SHAGGY PILE — ULTRASPEX IN FLUFFY AND HARD TWIST YARN AND 


HAND CARVED FLEECETONE MAKE UP THIS TRIO OF DECORATIVE FLOOR COVERINGS 


SULLIVAN CARPET COMPANY 
330 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
or see your local carpet dealer 
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¢ The distinctive array of faithful repro- 
ductions to be seen at our showrooms will 
delight your most fastidious client. Prices 
are surprisingly modest for the quality and 
beauty offered. Visit us or send your clients. 


ALLIED 


FURNITURE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
153 EAST 24th STREET NEW YORK 


P. Cuil ———= 


BY GILLIS 


MIRROR CRAFTSMEN FOR 70 YEARS 
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furniture was of glossy black lacquer 
against which this brilliant covering 
showed to excellent advantage. Fur- 
ther lighting was provided by silver 
urns, atop of tall black columns, which 
reflected light against the ceiling. This 
color combination was particularly 
successful, while the silver emphasized 
in the decorations harmonized most 
effectively with the table silver. 

Between living room and a stairway 
a dark entry supplied another prob- 
lem which was successfully surmount- 
ed. Formerly in dark natural wood, 
no particular effort had been made to 
illumine it. The woodwork and walls 
were now painted oyster white, and 
against the latter a shadow box frame 
was employed, the back of the space 
surrounding it being filled with mir- 
ror glass. Indirect lighting concealed 
at the top of the frame threw light 
down to be reflected in the glass be- 
low, while the lower part of the frame 
was used as the front of a flower box 
for growing plants. This simple and 
decorative arrangement may offer a 
suggestion for other homeowners trou- 
bled with apparently unconquerable 
dark corners. 

Retrospection of a Decorator 


(Continued from page 27) : 
I, t.o, indulge in an occasional smile 


when I review some of our records of 
those by-gone days. Who of today, 
with our emphasis on so-called logic 
and the elimination of sentiment in de- 
sign, could not help but smile at the 
magazine cut which I now see above my 
desk showing the exhibition of my firm 
at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
at Philadelphia? This was a room 
which must be defined as “gorgeous,” 
where every surface was an excuse and 
justification for the application of de- 
sign and ornament, and every edge was 
incomplete unless finished by fringe or 
galloon. I see an Italian canopied 
double bed all made of carved and 
highly polished mahogany, with every 
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to larger showrooms 


New address: 305 E. 63rd St. 
New York City 
Telephone: Re 7-1537 


Simmons bedding 
Hand painted French bedroom furniture 
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WROUGHT IRON 
FURNITURE 
& ACCESSORIES 


The long established Salterini policy 
to serve the interior decorator by al- 
—_— —— in gem the largest se- and a 
ection of wrought iron in the coun- 
try, is supplemented by the Salterini Greater 
“Special Order Department.”’ A staff Profit 
of artists is always at your disposal. 


Are you taking advantage of this free H 2 
service? f / ro 
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JOHN B. SALTERINI CO. INCORPORATED 


New York Showrooms 
322 EAST 44TH STREET i 
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AN EXHIBIT OF QUALITY FURNITURE 


especially adapted to the needs of the 
fine contract and decorative fields 


TOMLINSON o HIGH POINT 


385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1776 MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 
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Wall Papers for 1939 
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surface tortured by cupids flitting 
through a melange of egg and darts, 
acanthus leaves and horns of plenty. 
But even that carving was considered 
too reserved and had to be further em- 
bellished with heavily fringed drapes 
while the entire conception rested on 
the simulation of a huge cushion, again 
festooned with fringe and tassel. This 
bed was shown in a room designed to 
the point of leaving no surface un- 
adorned and topped with what Har- 
pers Magazine of that date described 
as a “most beautiful allegorical frieze 
of dubious meaning.” It is further re- 
corded that the beauty of this bed cre- 
ated so much attention it had to be 
roped off to keep the crowds at a 
distance, from where they could view 
it through opera glasses! See page 27. 


Then came the day when we, in our 
national immaturity, felt that no suc- 
cessful career was complete unless sym- 
bolized by a mansion containing marble 
and gold leaf in direct ratio to the ex- 
tent of the success of that career. The 
finer residences became direct copies 
of castles in England and Italy, while 
those with more limited pocketbooks, 
had to be content with painstaking 
copies of mere rooms taken from the 
Davanzatti Palace or Hampton Court. 
The decorator’s problems in those days 
were largely limited to acquisition of 
the ability and the means to copy in 
detail the works of the master creators 
and craftsmen of the past. The first 
interview with a client was usually 
confined to establishing whether the 
interior under discussion was to be 
Adam, Louis XVI or Empire, with at 
least the temptation to perhaps decide 
in favor of one of the Ducal banquet 
halls in Florence as being most appro- 
priate to the inmates of a West End 
Avenue apartment. That basic point 
decided, out came the books to serve 
as important and essential documen- 
tary evidence that all was as it should 
be in the home life of our successful 
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Antique Directoire Border 
White and yellow on dark red 


A large selection carried in stock of fine and exclusive wall 
papers by prominent artists. Also wall papers made to order. 


D. LORRAINE YERKES, A. I. D. 


700 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
N. Y. SHOWROOM: 515 MADISON AVE. 
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A large re- 
serve stock— 
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made to 


Decorators’ 
A complete display representing 


numerous styles and periods of 
fine furniture, shown on our floor 
at all times. 


D. Becker & Sons Richter furniture, while sincerely 


following the classic masters, has a 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE subtle touch that makes it get along 


perfectly in the most modern atmos- 


1151-1161 N. THIRD ST., PHILA. phere. 


order. 
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business man. 

I, personally, can still remember that 
phase in the cycle when the color pref- 
erence of a client completely dominated 
the entire room. When the client said 
she wanted a brown library, that really 
meant a brown library and from that 
inspiration evolved and emerged a 
room in which carpet, walls, furniture 
covering and curtains were painstak- 
ingly executed in the same shade of 
brown, or green, as the case might be. 
The art and complication lay in the 
difficulties of producing this same 
shade of brown in a hand-tufted rug, 
a strie velvet for the walls, a Gothic 
damask for the curtains and a tapes- 
try for the furniture. Only recently 
a dear old lady, for whom my father 
had produced one of these rooms, 
eame to consult us in regard to do- 
ing over a room in her apartment. 
In spite of our efforts at conservatism 
and temporization with the past for 
her benefit, her plaintive but startled 
comment on viewing the result of our 
efforts served as evidence to the change 
in point of view—“Why, Mr. Kimbel, 
you really mean you would use two 
colors in the same room?” 

And still I caution you not to smile, 
for you may only be providing the 
basis for a broader smile by one of 
your descendants. While we like to 
believe that creative design is entirely 
inspired by our sense of beauty, never- 
theless, I think we must recognize the 
fact that style in design often reflects 
the state of our clients’ pocketbooks. 
In those days when people were per- 
mitted to accumulate large fortunes 
and labor was cheap, it was only nat- 
ural that our decorative designers 
should permit this lack of restriction 
in cost to lead them into an expression 
of opulence and over-ornamentation. 
Today our chief problem is to produce 
effective interiors at low cost. 

A reference to some of our old rec- 
ords might be of interest. I have be- 





Cut Costly Service Calls >) 
with 
BEAD CHAIN* 


BEAD CHAIN* controls are a guarantee against 
service calls to adjust tilting controls, where the end 
pendants hang so unevenly that one is out of reach. 

BEAD CHAIN* on the proper tilting device can- 
not “creep.” BEAD CHAIN* hangs flat, does not 
soil, and will not kink nor tangle. 

Unsightly loops are avoided. By attaching BEAD 
CHAIN* to cord and tassel with our patented cord 
and chain connector the control will hang straight 
and evenly. 


(BEAD CHAIN 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Par. OF. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
28 Mt. Grove Street Bridgeport, Connecticut 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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18th CENTURY REPRODUCTIONS 


Authentic reproductions of 18th 
Century groupings—quality oc- 
casional pieces, offering the deco- 
rator a wide variety of designs. 
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a good night : 
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fore me a time sheet for one of our 
upholsterers in the year 1890, indi- 
eating a sixty hour week at $12 per 
week. I have a time sheet for painters 
dated as recently as 1914, indicating 
a forty-four hour week at $22 a week. 
Compare this today with our thirty- 
five or forty hour week at $50 or more 
per week and you cannot help but 
recognize the tremendous effect which 
these costs have had on the type of 
work which we execute. Except in ex- 
ceptional cases, it would be a complete 
impossibility to express ourselves in 
terms of carving, gold leaf and highly 
decorated surfaces, as was done in the 
old days. In going through our old 
specifications, I note as being standard 
practice the painting of woodwork in 
six coats, each coat to be hand-rubbed. 
While such quality might still be de- 
sirable, its cost would obviously be pro- 
hibitive. As a result, both our clients 
and ourselves have adjusted our meth- 
ods to meet the restrictions imposed by 
higher costs and a lessened ability to 
pay. 

Although we are inclined to condemn 
our clients for a tendency to place less 
emphasis on quality and more on su- 
perficial effect, we should temper our 
judgment in the realization that in so 
doing they have only made the obvious 
and necessary adjustment to current 
economic conditions. For the all-silk 
damask at $25 per yard of the recent 
past, has been substituted the textured 
white fabric at $2 per yard. The so- 
called logic and functionalism of mod- 
ern design results largely from the 
enforced restriction of high labor 
costs. 

These facts are entirely consistent. 
Precedent proves that so much of our 
work is not only influenced by eco- 
nomic conditions but may also be the 
reflection of changing moods forming 


- parts of recurring cycles. I, therefore, 


caution you not to be too patronizing 
in your judgment when reviewing the 





works of the past generation. I have 
evidence before me which inspires this 
warning, in the form of a book con- 
taining colored renderings of window 
drapes in the classic style, made of 
textured white fabrics and trimmed 
with our latest ball fringe. I have be- 
fore me another interior rendered in 
those sharp tones of blue contrasting 
with white in which we today find such 
stimulation as well as satisfaction in 
our ereative ability to conceive those 
radically new conceptions. And as I 
look at the title page of this book, I 
do not find the name of a contemporary 
interior designer, but that of my great- 
great-grandfather, who published this 
book in 1837! 


Styles of 1888 
(Continued from page 24) 


taste in this country in the latter 
part of the Eighties was European. 
The French decorators reproduced the 
richer French styles literally with no 
pretense of originality by simply 
adapting them to the existing condi- 
tions. 

The German decorators followed a 
sort of German Renaissance mixed 
with French Classic, but these styles 
were not slavishly copied. They were 
adapted to their needs and treated 
with an original touch, especially with 
regard to the ornamentation, color ef- 
feet, and materials employed. They 
leaned to the heavy side in their in- 
terpretation as distinguished from the 
French decorators who could work 
in a lighter vein. 

The strictly American firm of A. H. 
Davenport & Co., under the eminent 
designer, Francis: Bacon, developed a 
simpler style founded upon the Early 
and Colonial American, but not liter- 
ally reproduced. The originals were 
used as models and for inspiration 
but with a definitely individual ren- 
dering in distinct contradiction to the 
French and German styles mentioned. 
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EXPERT DRY CLEANING 
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All decorators’ dry cleaning problems 
settled at our plant. 


MME. M. MOUTENOT 


French Cleaner 


39 East 47th St.. New York e VO-5-1152 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS 


® Decorative Fabrics of every 
character—upholstery, drap- 
ery and curtain materials— 
a veritable treasure house of 
ideas for the execution of 
smart interiors. 


e Our Cut Order Dept. will 
provide sample squares or 
cuttings for the trade. Write 
us your needs today. 

“If It’s New—Look to Erbun” 


ERBUN FABRICS CORP. 
19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


Tel. ALgonquin 4-1190-1-2 








Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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trade, this patented traverse track is ex- 
ceptionally smooth of operation, depend- 
able and trouble free. Write for infor- 
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play of cranes, tie-backs, holdbacks, rods, 
cornices, etc. 
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The Tiffany Glass Co., under the 
direction and domination of Louis 
Tiffany, produced a style all their own, 
founded upon the East Indian, Byzan- 
tine, and Oriental, with a touch of the 
Early American. By a curious ad- 
mixture and with the skilful use of 
unusual materials, these styles were 
combined to produce a result compar- 
able in some respects to the Modern- 
istic. 

The Empire style was introduced by 
Georges A. Glaezner, a clever and 
gifted young French decorator, who 
in his operations more nearly ap- 
proached the decorator of today. He 
carried on in studios and workshops 
and was an individualist. His work 
showed taste and refinement and an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
design. 

The taste in the early eighties was 
elaborate to an extreme—mostly poor, 
according to present day standards 
and ill suited to the American style 
of living. It did, however, tend to 
express sudden wealth, striving after 
social success and recognition of the 
clientele, and was accepted by them 
as the “last word.” 

Fine quality in materials and su- 
perior workmanship were a_ prime 
requisite, especially in cabinet work 
which was principally produced by 
German mechanics. Wages were ex- 
tremely low and hours long. Unions 
were not then in control. Skilled labor 
in all departments was plentiful and 
there were no restrictions. 

Rare woods in limited variety were 
used, principally Ebony, Rosewood, 
Mahogany, and Prima Vera. These 
were combined and enriched with pearl 
and metal inlays and elaborate carv- 
ing heavily gilded. 

Furniture was usually made in sets, 
all pieces designed with the same de- 
tail regardless of the fact that all fur- 
niture is distinctive according to its 
use and should be designed accord- 
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ingly. Beds were wide with extremely 
high backs, richly carved. Dining room 
furniture was bulky with enormous 
buffets or sideboards, divided by 
shelves and compartments, usually 
loaded with pottery and so-called “art 
objects.” Tables were round with 
bulbous underpinning; chairs unusu- 
ally high, heavily carved and covered 
with tapestry or leather. Oak was the 
accepted wood, preferably finished in 
black, and golden oak made the best 
society. 

Drawing rooms were extremely 
formal with spindly furniture finished 
in gold, stiff and uncomfortable, and 
rarely used except for weddings and 
formal entertaining. 

Carpets were elaborately designed, 
of Savonnerie make; walls covered 
with delicate satin damask, and win- 
dows heavily draped and trimmed with 
satin and lace. Ceilings were frescoed 
by noted French and Italian artists. 

Living rooms did not exist. The 
library was the only fairly comfortable 
room. The walls were hung with vel- 
vet and every square inch covered with 
paintings, mostly of the Barbizon and 
German schools. Much bronze statuary 
was in evidence and a few bookeases 
with showily bound and unread books. 
Upholstered furniture was large, 
stuffy, and heavily trimmed. 

Occasional attempts were made to 
break away from existing styles and 
methods, but none of these met with 
much suecess. Now and then a vogue 
was started for some special type of 
furniture, such as the heavily inlaid 
Dutch Marqueterie, or the enormous 
carved beds in the Eastlake manner, 
designed and made by Geldowky of 
Boston, or the drawing room furniture 
by Charles Tish. The latter was noted 
for his simple lines with very little 
carving. Rosewood was usually select- 
ed, having delicately designed mother- 
of-pearl ornament. His designs rep- 
resented a high order for this period, 





AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 
AND CHARTS 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
Amended and Enlarged—4th Edition 
By C. R. CLIFFORD 


The experience and study of a life-time is crystallized 
in this volume, which is a complete and comprehen- 
sive reference book of all of the design periods, from 
the Larly Egyptian down to and including Art Moderne. 

Its text expounds causes and tendencies, with appro- 
priate emphasis on the historical influences which helped 
to create the various periods. Among its illustrations 
are numerous examples of the various forms and motifs 
characteristic of the periods. 

The book is also rich in chronological tables and charts, 
and a sufficiency of biographical notes. The author was 
managing editor of the Clifford & Lawton decorative 
publications for nearly fifty years. 

The price of this book, bound in imitation leather, 
size 9 x 12, with 246 pages, is $10.00 postpaid. 


DRAPERY CUTTING AND MAKING 
By JOHN W. STEPHENSON 
A Workroom Manual, Not A Style Book 


Twenty-one chapters of which the following few are 
typical: French Festoon Draperies. Irregular Festoons, 
Lambroquins and Pelmets, Extension Valances, Store 
Window Decoration, Archways and Alcoves, Draped 
Furniture, Traverse Drop and Theatre Curtains, etc., ete. 

232 pages, bound in royal blue artificial leather stamped 
in gold. Over 500 drawings, drapery sketches, and cutting 
diagrams. New and enlarged edition. Price, $7.00, postpaid. 


PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERING 
By JOHN W. STEPHENSON 


A revised and enlarged edition of an authoritative 
volume that under the names of ‘*Furniture Upholstering”’ 
and “Modern Furniture Upholstering” has been the 
standard reference work for the furniture trade for a 
quarter of a century. 

“PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERING” is the only book on 
the subject of furniture upholstering in the English 
language written by an upholsterer. 

Forty-four chapters of which the following few are 
typical: Tools and Accessories, Pillows and Cushions, 
Overstuffed Pad Upholste:ing, Barrel and Shellback Chairs, 
Tailored Piping and Buttoning, Pleated Buttoning, The 
Loose Down Cushion Seat, Tufting Down Pad Pieces, 
Divided Cushion Backs and Seats, ete., ete. 

280 pages, substantially bound in Art Buckram, stamped 
in gold. Price $7.00 postpaid. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL TREE OF 
THE DESIGN PERIODS 
By C. R. CLIFFORD 


An illustration, 11% inches by 17 inches. It gives at a 
glance the origin of all of the periods of design and 
their sources of development. Price, 50c, postpaid. 


CHRONOLOGICAL MAP OF 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
By C. R..CLIFFORD 
Illustration, 11 x 17 inches, showing the origin and 


development of Colonial and Early American art in 
industry. Price, 50c, postpaid. 
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Free Samples of 
MEYER THREADS 


Sent Upon Request 
All sizes and colors 


For 
DRAPERIES & 


rary UPHOLSTERY 


CARPETS 


“The World’s Best” 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


“4 Thread for Every Purpose” 

















F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 











Upholstery 

Drapery & 

Slip Cover 
Fabrics 


READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
SAMPLE BOOK {146 


showing new drapery and novelty upholstery 
fabrics—designed for the decorative trade. Write 
immediately to reserve your copy. Cut-Order Dept. 
for the trade. 


S. KRAVET & SONS, INC. 


36 EAST 2lst STREET NEW YORK 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this tt 
HELP ba ear ye POSIT 
WANTED, Sc a 
charge $1. 00; tng B RENT. 10c a word, 
minimum regs ‘0 FOR SALE, 
or BUSINE Ss OPPORTUNITIES 
10c a word, minimum $5.00. Advertise- 

ment set in ALL CAPITAL LET- 
TERS, double above rates. BOXED 
ADVERTISING, $10.00 r_ inch; 
$17.50 two inches. Classifi advertise- 
ments payable in advance. 


UPHOLSTERER WANTED —zgood all around 

steady man, must also cut and make slip 
covers. Steady work to right party. Address 
Ray Meeker, Galveston, Texas. 


ESTIMATOR SALESMAN—now employed, 
thoroughly acquainted with furniture, bed- 
ding, draperies, floor coverings, upholstery and 
_ ~~ Expert on fabrics. ‘Will consider 
commission or partnership. Address 

126 * care of INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


WANTED-—Salesman to travel for fabric house 
in Baltimore, Washington and Southern At- 

lantic states. Salary plus commission. Give 

full details regarding previous connections and 

= erience. Address “127,” care of INTE- 
RIOR DECORATOR. 


WANTED—by Department Store situated in 

Intermountain country, a capable young man 
who has had experience as assistant buyer in 
up-to-date drapery department, preferably a man 
who has also had interior decorating experi- 
ence. Give full details as to past experience 
and salary expected. All information treated 
in confidence. Address “128,’’ care of INTE- 
RIOR DECORATOR. 


WANTED — INTERIOR DECORATOR 
REPRESENTATIVE—in New York City 
territory to represent an old established Maker 
of fine hand-made.antique reproductions. Store 
or studio with small space to display samples. 
References required and exchanged. Address 
“129,” care of INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


YOUNG MAN —eleven years of training in 

Buying, Selling, Manufacturing, Interior 
Decorating. Thorough knowledge o ’ Furniture, 
Fabrics and Sources of Supply. Experience, 
includes complete charge a showroom. Ad- 
Fo 4 “130,” care of INTERIOR DECORA- 


COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN —vwith dec- 

orating and secretarial training and experi- 
ence, desires position with interior decorating 
firm. Excellent references. Address “131,” 
care of INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE OPPORTU- 

NITY—Important decorating establishment 
in large middlewestern city has opening for 
iouns lady eadunte decorator with experience. 

ust be willing to settle permanently in Mid- 
dlewest and have thorough working knowledge, 
artistic sense, as well as sales ability. Give 
references and salary desired. Address ‘ 
care of INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


WANTED: Decorator with furniture selling 
experience and following ameng decorators, 
by arge manufacturer of fine nglish and 
rench reproductions. vena opportunity for 
ponent | | erson. rite fully to “133, 
care of INTERIOR DECORATOR: 


DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN — 

wants connection, 17 years’ experience 
organizing and managing large shops. 
reputation for increasing sales, handling help 
and first class work. Not connected at present. 
Address “134,” care of INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATOR. 





